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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


The Merchant of London. A Play,in 5 Acts. 

Serle. London W. Sams, pp. 115. 
An extract is all we are able to give at present from this 
superior play, having from circumstances been able to 
give it literally little more than a glance. ‘The passage 
we gjve is one to which Mr Macready gives great effect 
in the delivery ; and is on 


By T.J. 


THE POWER CONFERRED BY WEALTH. 
What are the pleasures 

Men covet most? 1 have the power of all. 
What hath the world that I dare not call mine ? 
Show me the palace, the rich furniture, 
The fair domain, the meiny of attendants 
I cannot make mine own? This is mere pomp. 
Show me the luxuries—the costly wines, 
The thousand pleasures that poor ingenuity 
Starves to invent to pamper the du!l rich,— 
E’en with a word they’re mine : but this is sensual. 
Show me the knowledge I may not controul, 
The learning that I cannot buy, the talents— 
Nay, e’en the genius, that I cannot claim 
To mine own use ; but this, you'll say, is heartless. 
Show me the friend would spurn my offer’d hand, 
*Tho’ I were baseness self ; show me the love, 
’Tho’ e’en I were decrepitude, could ward 
My golden shower from Danaé’s lap. 
They are, I own, but mercenary minds 
That could be won thus—but my wealth, Sir, gives me 


A power o’er men’s hearts as well as actions : 
No. 508, 
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On TueEspays, 
Tuurspays, and 
SATURDAYS. 





It can controul the proud, support. the weak, 
Confront mean greatness with an equal port, 

And cheer with happy hope poor humble merit ; 
Strive with the bitterest foes that crush young hearts, 
Relieve old age’s cares, soothe pain and sickness, 
And make the happiest lovers bless its power, 

E’en mid the fervour of their holiest thoughts. 

Yes, Sir, I have enjoyments in my wealth, 

And I do love to contemplate its might. 








ABUSE OF TERMS. 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—In the second number of ‘ Tait’s Magazine,’ 
there is a clever review of the work of Mr Lewis, ‘On 
the Use and Abuse of Political Terms.’ It contains much 
discussion on the subject of ‘Right,’ both legal and 
moral. Mr Lewis asserts, that right can only be the 
creature of law, that is, of the will of the sovereign. 
The Reviewer, on the contrary, contends that right is the 
correlative of duty or obligation, and that there are moral 
obligations as well as legal ones. The subject is inte- 
resting and important, and as truth ean only be elicited 
by discussion, I prefer making a few remarks on it. 

The best mode of cliciting the meaning of a word, is 
to begin with the etymology. If we derive right from 
the Saxon recht, the. meaning is both ‘ righ?’ and ‘legiti- 
mate.’ The Saxon word reich, as an adjective, means 
rich ; as a noun, it means an empire, a realm, a kingdom. 
Riches, being the source of power, the connection be- 
tween the words is evident. The Saxon verb rechen, 
means to rake ; the verb rechnen, means to reckon; rech- 
nung, means a reckoning, i.e. a rightening or straighten- 
To reckon, is to 
straighten, or make plain or plane, an account; to rake is 
to straighten, or make plain or plane a piece of ground. 
In Staffordshire, and some of the northern counties, 
there is a common phrase, ‘straighten the house !’ 
which means, put all the furniture in order. 


ing, which words are synonimes. 


If we derive*right from the Latin rectus, it means 
straight or inorder; but it also means, ruled or governed; 
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and the very word order or in order, implies command. 
The Latin word rea, means a hing or ruler, from regere 
to rule or make straight. A ruler, means both a gorer- 
nor ad an instrument for making straigAd lines ; that is, 
right lines. 

The word morals, is derived from the Latin mores, 
signifying ‘manners, ways, fushions, customs, prescripts, 
institutions, laws, ordinances, or orders. We say both 
good morals and bad morals; therefore, it is clear, that 


the word really means customs or habits; which are | 


defined to be good or bad, according as they operate for 


they ‘infringe or do not infringe on the principles of 
justice. 
a@quus, rectus, i.e. just, equal, right or straight. 
customs would ineulcate equality amongst mankind, and 
were their faculties alike, in all particulars, it would 
take place. 


vis the coercer of morals, i.e. the framer of the customs ; 
and injustice or inequality takes place as a consequence. 


éther men as thou wouldst that other men should do 
unto'thee?’ If the members of the church would but 
act up to this, we should probably at once get rid of 
fithes, and a host of other nuisances, without further 
trouble. 

Right, then, it would seem, may be of three kinds, 
éither moral, or legal, or just, i.e. by custom, like com- 


mon Jaw; by the enactment of power, like statute law; | 


or by the principle of universal equality. Therefore, 


when a man talks of his rights, either in the possession | 


of matter, or as regards free agency, he must be held to 


either of morality, legality, or justice, or of all three com- 
bined. Justice will therefore sometimes entitle him to 
break through legality, and to establish a new code of 
morality, or customs. But the injustice must become 


when his lot becomes much worse under a regular, but 


unjust or unequal legality, than it could possibly be | 


under an irregular, but just or equal illegality, that he 
will resolve to break up society into its constituent ele- 
ments, and work a change. 


tend to be such. An unrighteous man, amongst such 
persons, ig one who disobeys their laws. The French 


word tort is somotimes used to express a wrong; the 
Spanish word ¢verto is used to express the same thing ; 
but the literal meaning of both is tsristed; evidently the 
opposite of right or straight. The word wrong would 
seem to be the same as wrung, both formed from the 
verb to wry. A wry neck is a twisted neck; the opposite 
of a straight one. 

From these examples, it seems to me clear, that a right 





The word just is translated in Latin justus, | 
Natural | 


So far, as to the literal meaning of the | tion, as the most intellectual member of a family ge- 


‘word; and it is obvious, that in this sense right or power | 


| ‘nity. 


exquisite. 
Righteousness, in religion, means obedience to the law | 
of God, as laid down by his Ministers, or those who pre- | 


may exist, totally independent of justice, or equality, 
simply by a process of legality; therefore, what to-day 


| is aright, may to-morrow be a wrong ; speaking techni- 
or against the welfare of society ; that is, according as | 


cally, or according to human inventions. But as the 
principles of natural justice cannot alter, we may assume 
equality as a rule or standard amongst all men, only to be 
departed from, in the proportion that their intellect 
departs from the highest standard. Thus the highest 


class ‘philosopher should have the power of legisla- 


nerally exercises the domestic rule, and the different 


| gradations of intellect take different stations, till they 
| arrive at the lowest. 
But probably the clearest method of defining what is | 
generally understood by moral obligation, would be by | tice or selfistmess. 
the quotation of the Christian precept: ‘ Do thou unto | 


In a family, the principle o¢ 
affection serves to counterbalance the principle of injus- 
In a large community, pouer for the 
most part encourages the growth of selfishness,, and 
injustice follows. Therefore, as there is little motive of 


| affection to act as a restraint, another must be supplied 


by the watchfulness and superior power of the commu- 
As a rule, legislators should be allowed to do 
nothing but what can only be done by them alone, and 
they should do it by the concession of the community, 
and not on the score of privilege. 

I am not sure whether I have made my meaning clear, 
but I shall be happy if my remarks may be the means of 
exciting discussion in your columns, as my only object is 


| to elicit truth. 
mean something which he claims upon the holding | 


Before I conclude, I must recommend te your readers 


| an admirable paper in the same Number, entitled, ‘ Keep 


Him Down.’ Whoever the writer may be, he will not be 
kept down, for he evidently knows how to make himself 


| respected; and if his habits and manners be but of a 
gross before he will proceed this length; and it is only | 


piece with his writing, I know no one with whom I 
should better like to exercise the ‘ philosophy of shaking 
hands.’ His remarks on the monetary standard of 


| respectability amongst writers,—the aristocracy of half. 


crowns and shillings, when compared with coppers,—are 
It is ‘really ludicrous that such a standard 

should be set up. ‘ He writes for a penny trash publi- 
| cation’ is an accusation which is supposed at once te 
| damn a man’s literary fame, as if intellect were a com- 


modity purchaseable like any other marketable article, 
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and rising in value according to the price paid for it. 
Those who happen to entertain such opinions would do 
well to reflect, that the highest intellect of all,—philoso- 
phy,—actually is of less value in the book market, than 
the mediocre grade of romance-writing. It is really de- 
lightful that Auld Reekie, so long the strong-hold of 
Tories, and of Whigs, more mischievous than Tories, 
should have at last put forth a periodical, advocating, 
apparently without fear and without prejudice, the pro- 
gress of mankind in all that tends to promote human 


happiness. 
I remain, Sir, 


Very truly yours, 


May 3, 1832. Junius Repivivus. 








CHEAP LITERATURE. 


Absurdity of making Quantity the Criterion of Merit— 
The Halfpenny Magazine Subscribers. 


Ow the score of low price we ask for no favour ; a demand 
is made for a halfpenny and a portion of time; and we 
hold that wherever the information and entertainment 
derived is not a fair return for doth of these, the*reader is 
entitled to consider himself a loser by his purchase. The 
demand which rages for quantity without respect to qua- 
lity, is to be numbered among the follies of the day ; 
and has as little rationality in it as there would be in 
buying a double beef-steak for dinner, when the appetite 
and digestion required but a single one. The age is called 
an enlightened one,. and’ doubtless the candles are being 
brought in abundantly: but as yet our eyes discern very 
imperfectly the objects which surround us, and we are 
constantly mistaking one for another. The ear is at 
present the most susceptible of the faculties ; and, alive to 
its true interests, suggests the cry of Question! when the 
verbosity of a speaker threatens to burke his arguments ; 
but when}the same speech is about to undergo the pillory 
of print, thousands are seduced out of their pence by the 
newspaper which promises the longest report. 

* Speculations are afloat as to who will be our purchasers. 
Our own impression is, that they will be those who have 
a relish for what we sell. We have opened a Magazine,* 
and design to fill it with articles of proved utility ; food 
to keep the mind strong and healthy, fruit to gratify the 
mental palate, and even a few medicines and cordials to 
restore and enliven drooping spirits. Jf we can fulfil 
these intentions, though but in a moderate degree, we 
anticipate extensive patronage from classes very different 
in rank; just as the fruiterer in Covent-garden market 
sells apples and pears to the Duke of Bedford, as well as 
to the little boy at the crossing. The reason is, they 
have both a sweet tooth. Of course we are not so blind 
to the fact, that there is still so much aristocratic feeling 
among us, as to make our modest charge an obstacle 
with some; and are nware that an eminent. tripe-seller 
whose praises are *mewed’ on every house-top, has 
pronounced the thing ‘not respectable ;’ but indepen- 
dently of something sustaining within us, we are cheered 


* Most of our readers are no doubt aware, that a Magazine 
originally meant a warehouse or store, in which commodilies 
were kept. The word is still used in-that sense in French. 





by indications in other quarters, of an improved way of 
thinking ; albeit, still short of perfection. As an instance, 
we may mention Mr Raisin, the grocer, who, alive to the 
question of ‘ dignity,’ proposes to save it, and yet tske 
in the cheapling, by the very obvious expedient of buy- 
ing to the amount of sixpence: so that altogether we do 
not despair, and are pretty confident,. that as.soon aa the: 
Reform Bill gets through the Lords, new schedule A’s 
will forthwith be prepared, and in them be included, 
among a lrost of other prejudices, the very singular one, 
that anything can be the worse for being cheap and uni- 
versally attainable—From the Hatrrenny Macazixe,. 
just published at the Tutler Office. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


A MAN may pass a life in London without an occasion 
arising by which his neighbours can learn whether he is 
an honest fellow or a rogue. The consequence is, that a 
good deal of such a man’s moral nature gets. imperfectly. 
developed, and dies away. The appropriate object is not. 
brought close and home to him, to stimulate and call. 
forth his latent powers. Charity is perhaps better off than. 
most virtues. By a satisfactory compromise, it falls into 
the hands of a Missionary Society. But there are, 
others which do not admit of being compounded for, 
and their burden transferred to a Committee, for two. 
guineas a-year. In these cases, the moral taxis too often 
evaded altogether. We are well aware that men of plea-. 
sure are far from being the only persons who have turned. 
into a maxim of life the sentence which the Duke of, 
Buckingham passed upon the-dog which barked after 


- him,—‘ Would.to God you. were married and settled in 


the country!’ It is evident that the word provincial is 
often felt by characters of a higher strain and object, 

to imply an imputation or admission of mediocrity. Now, 
greatly as nations differ, it is generally admitted that all, 
capitals are pretty much alike. It follows, therefore,. 
that the characteristic spirit and principle of a nation do 
not appear there to the most advantage. Enow worthy. 
representatives of that spirit and principle are doubtless 
there; but they are there too much as if they.were not. 

It isan atmosphere which no individual powers.ean pene- 

trate, and where it needs more than. an ordinary sun to 

make itself felt or seen. We are satisfied that on a just 

estimate of the whole case, the provinces, as distinguished 

from the metropolis, would be found in many instances, 

perhaps in most, to be the home which a wise lover of. 
his. kind would do well to fix in; not indeed as the 

scene of a brilliant or sybarite existence, but as the post 

of that salutary influence which sinks deepest ; and of. 
that usefulness and happiness which last the longest ; as 

most visibly incorporated with, and represented by, our 

fellow-beings.—Edinburgh Review, the last Number. 
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MARGARET; OR, THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 
LETTER XXIII. 
— Castle. 
‘ We.i, Margaret,’ said his Grace on our way home, ‘ are 
you thinking of our new acquaintance? I hope so, for | 
know of no one more worthy to occupy a virtuous 
female’s mind than Sir William Tyrrell.’—‘ He appears 
very amiable, and, in my poor judgment, the most ac- 
complished man I ever met with.’—‘ You do him justice, 
and it is spoken with your usual candour, child; but if 
you, on so slight an acquaintance, think thus highly of 
him, what must be my estimation, who have known him 
ever since he was a lad of twelve years, and in that period 
have witnessed his noble thirst after knowledge and 
goodness, and his many acts of generosity, forbearance, 
and humanity ; nay even wondered at the repeated sacri- 
fices he has made to principle and virtue, whilst a mis- 
judging world were clamouring reproach and obloquy 
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upon him? One of these noble acts 1 must please myself | 


by relating, knowing I have auditors who will estimate 
his feelings. William (for he has but lately acquired a 
title) at the age of 18 was left sule heir to his father’s 
property, his brother George being previously provided 
for, and holding a high rank in the army : but this young 
man being married to a very fashionable lady, and conse- 
quently living in an expensive style, William insisted 
upon sharing the paternal property equally with him. 
Notwithstanding which arrangement, this dissipated 
couple became involved in debt, and George was tlireat- 
ened with the loss of his military rank; his generous 
brother immediately made over to him the remainder of 
the estate, reserving only to himself an income of 300/ 
a-year; and this would also have been sacrificed, had it 
not been so secured by his father, that he could neither 
sell nor mortgage it: and even upon this small stipend 
he contrived to be charitable, frequently taking long 
journeys on fvot (generally on some benevolent errand), 
that he might give the money thus grudged upon him- 
When 
chid by his friends for surrendering his whole fortune, 


self to some poor debtor or starving mechanic. 


he always maintained that he was nobly repaid by his 
brother’s love, and the acquirement, in his own person, 
of habits of content and independence. 
half the wonts of civilized man,’ he would say, ‘ and 


‘1 am without 
shall have leisure to acquire knowledge.’ In fact, he 
shortly afterwards placed himself for two or three years 
in a foreign university, from whence he visited most of 
the European courts, both to the improvement of his 


| 


mind and manners; than which nothing can be more 


perfect of their kind; there is scarcely a living man of 
genius with whom he has not corresponded either in 
person or by letter; and, were he a vain ‘man, he has 
received flattering communications enough to turn his 
brain.’ 

‘ These of course came from ladies, Papa,’ said Lady 
Susan archly; ‘ such an accomplished cavalier must have 
made terrible havoc among their poor hearts.’—‘ Like 
an honourable knight and true,’ said his Grace humour- 
ously, he never boasts of such, though doubtless, in the 
gallant continental courts, love favours and billets doux 
were rife as gilded summer flies.,.—* And as little worth, 


I dare say,’ said her ladyship.—* How now, saucy one,’ 


| said her father, ‘ are you jealous of these southron 
| dames ?’—‘ A very little, dear Papa; my cousin Fitz- 


gerald is abroad, and he, you know, bas my heart in 
keeping. I should not like the poor thing to be dis- 
carded for a foreign beauty”—‘ Pooh, pooh, silly girl 
and boy; he has forgotten you long since,’ said the 
Duke.—‘ I am not quite so certain of that, Papa,’ 
replied her Ladyship; and a silence ensued, which I 
ventured to break, by enquiring if his brother had pro- 
fited by Sir William’s generosity, and grown. more pru- 
dent in the management of his affairs. ‘ Poor George ’ 
continued the Duke, ‘1 question if ever a thoughtless, 
habit of expenditure is corrected; but he was spared all 
further pecuniary embarrassments, by terminating a dis- 
sipated career in the field of battle; his pretty wife, with 
a constitution weakened by fashionable follies, outlived 
him only a twelvemonth.’—* What a shock,’ I exclaimed, 
‘ for him who was left to mourn !’—‘ Exempt from faults 
himself,’ continued the Duke, ‘ William is ever merciful 
to the failings of others, and loved George most sincerely , 
he was in the neighbourhood of the battle, and had the 
melancholy satisfaction of closing his eyes, whilst to the 
helpless widow he was an affectionate brother and friend 
until her dying hour.’ The Duke ceased speaking, and 
gradually a melancholy stole over the party, which was 
increased by the change of weather; a cold drizzling 
rain having succeeded to the brilliant frosty morning. 
Our dinner, too, was very formal, doubtless owing to the 
presence of the Duke’s aunts, they are so precise; but 
however, I was inno humour for conversation, and in the 
evening sat watching the Duke and another gentleman 
play a critical game at chess, although I scarcely know a 
move, and was lost in thought about Sir William’s 
foreign correspondence ; when, to my unspeakable mor- 
tification, Miss Mordaunt came up and attacked me 
about my running excursion, assuring me that she had 
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such a secret for me. ‘The Duke looked fidgety, as it isa | malignant girl, who, like any other mischievous reptile, 





great annoyance for any one to speak during the per- 
plexity of this elaborate game, and nothing is more dis- 
tracting than a loud whisper. 
silent, but in an instant or two she resumed, and another 
look from the Duke made me rise and leave my quiet 
This was exactly what she wanted. 


station. ‘Oh you 


William did not return with you? 


have no game to play, and little to tell that will amuse 
you, I fear. Sir William’s house and grounds are most 
tasteful, the paintings and sculpture exquisite, and he is, 
on the Duke’s authority, a very paragon of a man.’ Miss 
Mordaunt drew herself up, and looking spitefully, said, 
‘ Well, in return for your most concise account, I must 
inform you, that this paragon of a man is no other than 
the heretic D. Nay, you need not look so incredulous, 
for Mamma had it from good authority. 


learned to quote poetry,’ she went on; ‘ but J can assure 
you, notwithstanding his newly-acquired title, he will 
never be the fashion’; and no young lady ought to speak 
to him.’—* Poor Sir William !’ I exclaimed ironically ; 
‘ must he then be doomed to become an old bachelor ? 
will no one take pity on his fine estate ?’—* Oh bless you,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ he will never know how to keep it; he 
may give it away some morning in a super-refined fit of 
generosity. Mamma says she hears already that he is 
cutting down the fine timber on his estate, to make a 


bowling-green for all the vulgar boors in the county.’— thickly covered with running patterns of flowers and 


Much more did this young scandal-monger retail, which | 


proved that she knew his good actions, yet chose to 


represent them to his prejudice. It was in vain to re- 


assured that malice, not mistake, dictated her words. I 


contented myself with saying, that I had already heard a | 


sketch of his former life from the Duke, which, together 
with his goodness to the poor prisoner, had given me a 
very different impression of his conduct.’ She was evi- 
dently vexed at my unbelief of her malicious reports, and 
more perhaps by my manner, which I could not prevent 
from being a little contemptuous and haughty. I would 
not willingly offend, or make an enemy even of this 


I observed | 
myself something sinister in the expression of his eyes, 
and although his mouth and forehead are handsome, yet 
he looks terribly malicious and demoniacal.’—‘ Yet 
seemed he not less than archangel ruined,’ I repeated, as 
she stopped for breath‘ Oh, it is doubtless very 
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may annoy and sting those she cannot crush; but to sit 


| wholly unmoved was impossible, whilst she abused one 
I cautioned her to be | 


that was so worthy, turning his very virtues to his dis- 


| advantage. Yet afterall, dear Emily, should he really 


be a sceptic, good qualities without faith are nought, say 


| the orthodox; yet no one can deny that virtuous actions 
dear obliging creature,’ she began immediately ; ‘so you 
have a great deal to tell me; but how comes it that S'r | been the guide of Sir William’s life. 
Ob, I’m afraid you | 
do not play your game well, or perhaps you know who | 


he really is..—‘ Let me assure you,’ said I gravely, ‘I | penetrate this theological mist, which quite involves me. 


must emanate from God. The Duke says, virtue has ever 
I know not; my 
poor brain is sadly confused in this affair. I wish Walter 
Campbell were arrived; his clear mind would easily 


It is an ugly night abroad; my head aches terribly, and 
I must tranquillize my thoughts in sleep. Adieu, dear 
Emily; pray for your poor bewildered 

MARGARET. 








FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


| Sirk Dresses, worn with boa tippets, or very light 


shawls, are now generally adopted for the promenade. 
Where a shawl is not worn, the corsage of the dress is 
made high, in the pelisse style, with a large square collar, 


; or a pelerine, the ends of which cross in front under the 
| ceinture. 


The sleeves still continue of the gigot form, 
and the dress has trimming round the border. The 


| skirts of dresses are still made excessively and ungrace- 


fully wide. 

Silk bonnets, made and trimmed as in the last month, 
have increased in favour. We see, also, a good many 
straw bonnets, which are, perhaps, in a climate like 
ours, the most appropriate for walking dress. The 
prettiest are those with small square brims, lined with 
coloured gros de Naples, and trimmed with riband to 
correspond, A single knot is placed in front of the 
crown: it is of a round shape, and very full; another 
knot, much smaller, is attached behind. There is seldom 
any trimming on the inside of the brim, but a small 
round cap is generally worn with these bonnets. 

Ginghams, and printed muslins, begin to be worn in 
morning dress ; the former are adopted only in undress, 
but some of the latter have already been made for morn- 
ing visits. The new muslins have white grounds, 


foliage in different colours: they are smaller and more 
delicate than those of last year. We see, also, a good 
many muslins striped in two different colours, with one 


| stripe plain, and the other printed in relief. 
monstrate, or endeavour to rectify her statements. I felt | 


Head-dresses of blonde lace, of a form something be- 
tween a cap and a toque, are becoming very fashionable 
in dinner dress, The trimming of the front is arranged 
in a very light and simple style, and intermixed with 
small sprigs of flowers, which are partially shaded by the 
lace. 

Fashionable colours are dust-colour, oiseau, lilac, and: 
various shades of rose-colour, green, violet, and brown.— 
From the Ladies’ Museum. 


Waxkine Dress.—A gros de Naples dress, flat half 
high corsage, edged round the bust with achef; long 
sleeves, broad towards the shoulder, and drawn in at 
regular distances, figuring concave ‘rosettes; the shirt 
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ample and ornamented round the hem with a rich gar- 
Jand of fancy flowers. A shabska, or Polish-shaped hat, 
the shape small, the crown square, ornamented with 
three feathers.—From the Magazine of the Beau Monde. 


Batt Dress.—A chili dress, flat corsage, draped a la 
Maintenon, the plaits fixed in front and behind by three 
ribbon bows; short white sleeves ornamented with 
shoulder neeuds of green ribbon, the ceinture also of 
green ribbon, closed behind by a neeud, the ends descend- 
ing on the skirt and reaching to the hem, the skirt in 
thick gathers on the hips, ornamented round the hem 
with several rows of gold embroidered pens. The hair 
separated en bandeau in front, turned up en chou be- 
hind, ornamented with a light bouquet of dwarf flowers, 
which surmount the chou; a sprig of the same sort of 
flowers displayed on the left side over the bandeau. 


Anotuer.—A light green crape dress, with a garland 
of green wheat ears and small silver leaves, fastened on one 
side of the ceinture, and crossing the skist in a diagonal 
direction, down to the hem, where it was fastened by a 
bouquct of wheat ears and silver foliage. 

Amatuer Metsuins.—This is a tissue of a novel 
description, composed of goats’ hair reduced to so fine 
a texture, that it is less liable to crease, than any other 
material. 





Rexiciovus Liserty.—To what principle are we to 
trace the spirit of religious persecution, or the jealousy 
that would confine mankind to “one fixed and uniform 
mode of worship. It has shewn itself at such various 
periods, in such various forms, and under circumstances 
so various, that it seems impossible to resolve it inte its 
motive. There has been some controversy concerning 
Roman toleration, betwixt Gibbon and bis clerical anta- 
gonists in particular.—The Historian argued for the 
great indulgence and liberality of the republic, which he 
maintains was always observed towards the various deities 
and doctrines which arose or were introduced within her 
empire: but there is a passage in Livy which clearly 
evinces in that state considerable anxiety to preserve 
free from innovation its religious institutions. It serves, 
at the same time, to confirm in a very striking manner 
those facts in the ‘ Natural History of Religion,’ which 
Hume has unfolded in his incomparable disquisition. 
Speaking of a distemper that was prevalent in the year 
of Rome 327. Livy says, ‘ not only men's bodies were 
afflicted by the contagion, but superstitions of various 
kinds took possession also of their minds ; till at length 
the principal men of the state were touched with shame 
for the dishonor brought on the public, seeing in every 
street and temple foreign and unaccustomed ceremonies 
of expiation practised for obtaining the favor of the 
Gods. A charge,’ continues the Historian, ‘ was then 
given to the Aidiles, to see that no other Gods should be 
worshipped than those acknowledged by the republic, 
nor they, in any other mode than that established] by 
custom.’—TV. 30. Ww. 





ON A CHILD AND HER DOG, 


Arounp her lip there plays a smile, 
That went not thither to beguile ; 

And on her face young innocence, 

Is beaming like those skies, from whence 
The northern lights, in radiance bright,. 
Glow forth to mock the very night. 


Her favoured dog is standing nigh, 
With head upraised to meet her eye; 
Oh, theirs is-friendship, fond and true, ~ 
As that which first in Eden grew ; 

As that which might not long endure,. 


For earth too fond, too sweet, too pure. 


Alas ! that time should ever be 

To dim the smile of infancy ; 

Alas! that tinre should bear away, 
Sweet innocence with childhood’s day ;" 
Alas! that time should ever steal 

From hearts a friendship sweet as real. 


I would not deem it sad, if death 
Should rob that bosom of its breath ; 

I would not mourn if death should bear 
That early flower to other air, 

To any land, ’neath any clime, 


So it escaped the hand of time. 








—————SEE 


THEATRICALS. 


Kine’s TuHeatre. 
Sicnor Lasiacue took his farewell benefit on Thurs- 
day ; upon which occasion he performed the chief parts 
in the first acts of // Don Giovanni, and Ji Matrimonio 
Segreto. In the former character, that of, Don Giovanni, 
he was new to the English public, and in it he has only 
given additional proofs of his great power both as a 
singer and actor. He looked remarkably handsome, and 
sang like a very clever musician. His performance of 
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the part was not perhaps equal to that of Ambrogetti, 
but his singing was incomparably finer, for the latter did 
not rank high as a musician. We shall have much to 
regret if this should really prove his ‘ Farewell benefit ;’ 
for we have never heard his equal on these boards, both 


as actor and singer combined. Everything he does is — 


achieved with the air of a superior mind. 


Madame Cinti, as Zerlina, in the celebrated duet with 


the Don availed herself of certain liberties with the text 
of the composer; in the enchanting air, ‘ Batti, batti,’ 
however, she atoned for every trespass, and sang deli- 
ciously. 

We had another proof this evening of the prevailing 
power of a really good composition, when well per- 
formed. The house was very full, and the audience 
were marked both in their attention throughout, and 
unsophisticated applause; and this was cheering and 
animated. 


Surrey THEATRE. 


Ir would have been a fortunate thing for Mr Balls and 
for his personation of the ‘ Three Singles,’ if our recol- 
lection of Elliston in the same characters was not quite 
so green, "Iwas not leng before he died, and on these 
same boards, that he delighted the town with this inimit- 
able performanee; and he was as full of fun and gusto 


as when in the zenith of his glory; the fire of that ex- 
traordinary eye of his had not lacked its lustre ; his ca- 
pering, none ef its grace; he daneed, fenced, sung, and 
played at marbles as well as ever he did. A few short 
months and he was heard no more; death was not to be 
cheated by a poke in the ribs or a wink of the eye; no, 
he has him, and with him all that was joyous and enjoy- 
ing in the mimic world. His successor to the plural 
honours of the ‘ Singles’ (Mr Balls) has too much of the 
cut-and-dry about him, for the true spirit of enjoyment 


essential to the performance of these characters. His — 
face, unfortunately for him, is not capable of much | 
expression ; added to that, a degree of hardness in his 


look and manner, indicative of the mere actor,—the 
* walking gentleman ;’ 
of great praise, and his activity, if nothing else, would 
entitle him to applause. Mr Vale, who played ‘Hum- 
phrey Grizzle,? was funnier than usual. An actor, 
whose name I never heard of before, Tilbury, played 
‘ Justice Touchet’ in very good style; he speaks at the 
side of his mouth like Munden, but does not attempt to 
imitate him in other respects. They make a sad jumble 
of the ‘ Wreck Ashore’ at this theatre: in point of fact, 
it is the ‘ Rover’s Bride’ and the ‘Wreck Ashore’ of the 


| she far exceeds her in singing. 














| Adelphi incorporated. John Reeve was, as usual, rich 


in the ext , glorious, overflowing and authoritative ; 
his drunken scene is as fine an assumption of inebriety 


| and pot-house intoxication as can be imagined. The 


house was well filled, andI have no doubt is altogether 
a profitable speculation. Yours, &c. 
May 3, 1832. S. W.H. 


New Srranp Tuearre. 

The Long Finn and Judgment of Paris, which we have 
already noticed, continue in favour. Kenny’s Turn Out 
has been revived here, for the purpose of exhibiting Miss 
Forde as Maria Ramsay. She does not equal Mrs Davison 
in the delivery of the patois peculiar to the character, but 
her performance is nevertheless highly entertaining ; and 
if she falls a little short of her predecessor in her acting, 
She was rapturously 
and deservedly encored in a couple of ballads. 

Mr Strickland, the representative of old men at this 
theatre, has been engaged, we hear, for the Haymarket. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of T'ewpysos is too flattering for insertion; we should 
be happy to merit a tithe of the praise. The period at which 
to terminate the volume will be announced by and bye. 


The two communications alluded to by De B. were received; 
the latitude considerately accorded we accept, with a desire 
much strengthened to do whatever may be most agreeable to 
him. 

Zero we hope to satisfy of our impartiality; if rot exactly in the 
way he wishes, we shall be sorry, Much of what he says is 
but too true, The insertion of letters is often dependent upon 
considerations of convenience, totally distinct from motives 
deserving either of praise or blame. The correction of proofs 
by correspondents might be occasionally practicable, if we had 
a near address. 


G. C.’s communications have been received. They are intended 
for insertion as occasions may arise. 


M. S. if possible. 


Boley is severe ; the worst of it is, we fear he is partly right. 


| Some of our friends will have seen that we have availed ourselves 
nevertheless, Mr Balls is deserving | 


of their kindness without particular asknowledgment, May 
we request they will add to it, by accepting a general one ? 


* One of the Public,’ who calls us ¢ silly,’ considerately accom- 
panies his rebukes by some proofs of his own fallibility. His 
letter, being of a laudable brevity, would have been inserted 
in this Number, if we had had time to help his infirmities, by 
a few remarks. 


Can C. H. oblige us by another copy of the lines on a birth-day ? 
They are agreeably in our memory, but we cannot find them 
elsewhere. 


We must still defer some notices. 
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NOW READY. 
THE HALFPENNY MAGAZINE 
Containing Eight Pages, Octavo. The greater part Original Matter ; 
the remainder cureful Selection by the Editor of the Tatter. As 
advantage was tsken of the Bills and Advertisements announcing 
this Magazine to bring out another a few hours before it, with an 
imitation-title, we request our friends to ask for the one ‘ Published at 
the Tarvex Orrice.’ This caution is necessary to prevent an un- 
avoidable loss of temper to purchasers. 
Advertisements for the Second Number are requested to be sent to 
the Office, 25 Brydges street, on or before Wednesday next. 


PURE PALE BRANDY, 
Twenty three years old, 72s. per dozen, in French bettles, or single 
bottles, 6s. each, bottle included, may be had at the Samvle Room of the 
NEW GRAY’S INN WINE and SPIRIT ESTABLISHMENT, 23 High 
Holborn. The connoisseur of brandies of the highest class, and those 
particalarly who require pure brandy for medical purposes, are respectfully 
invited to make trial of this article, which (except it be in private stocks) 
may be presumed to be unrivalled in London, Forwarded to any part of 
England on a remittance, the full amount of which, with every expence 
of carriage, &c., will be returned, should it not prove one of the finest 
articles ever produced in this country, 
G. HENEKEY, New Gray’s-Inn Establishment, 23 High Holborn, 
corner of Gray’s-inn-gate. 





_ ——— 


Wheatrical Register. 


Performances \Commence. — At the Italian Opera, on Saturday, at 
&: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury ne—Covent 
Garden—Ulympic—-C ity—7.—Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—4 be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.—Cuburg—4 past 6.—— The 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Saturday, May 5. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rossiy1’s Opera Seria, entitled 
ELISABETTA REGINA A D’INGHILTERRA. 
Elisabetta, Signora Tosi. Matilde, Madame Puzzi. 
Enrico, Madame Castelli. 

Leicester, Signor Winter. Norfoik, Signor Curioni. 
After which, 

A DIVERTISSEMENT, 

In which Signor Samengo, and Madame Bruguoli, will introduce 
A Grand Pas de Deux. 

To which will be added, (in One Act) Rossrx1’s Opera of 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

Rosina, Mad. Cinti Damorean. Bertha, Madame Castelli. 
Almaviva, Sig. Curioni. Bartolo, Sig. De Angeli. 
Basilio, Signor Giubilei, Figaro, Signor V. Galli. 





To conclude with M. Acuert's Divertissement Ballet, entitled 
DAPHNIS ET CEPHISE. 
In which Mlle Heberle, and M. Albert, will dance A Grand 
Pas de Deux. 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr Serte’s Play, entitled 
THE MERCHANT OF LONDON. 

Isabel, MissGordon, Mariana, Miss Phillips. 
Bridget, Mrs Broad. The Widow Lovel, Mrs Orger. 
Old Woman, Miss Somerville. Lord Beanfort, Mr Younge. 
Edward Beaufort, Mr H. Wallack. 

Richard Fitzalan, Mr Cooper. Scroope, Mr Macready. 
Parallel, Mr J. Russell. Goldlove, Mr Hughes. 
Flaw, Mr Harley. Rivers, Mr Brindal. 


To conclude with a New Giand Oriental Spectacle, called 
THE MAGIC CAR. 
Zuluca, Miss Kenneth. Bedia, Miss Crawford. 
Cassandra, Miss Faucit. 
Munah and Cephisa, Mrs Humby and Miss Vallancy. 
Kemserai, Mr H. Wallack. Orasmin, Mr Thompson. 
Almanzor, Mr Cooyer. Kaliy, Mr Harley. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr Sueripan Know trs’s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C Kemble. 

Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench, Master Wilford, Mr J. Mason. 
Modus, Mr Abbott. Master Heartwell, Mr Evans. 
Fathom, Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes. 
Stephen, Mr Payue. Gaylove, Mr Henry. 


After which, a New Grand Tale of Enchantment, called 
THE TARTAR WITCH AND THE PEDLAR 
BOY. 

Cepherenza, Miss Cawse, 
Kuna, Miss Harrington. 
Azim, Mrs Vining, 
Kien-t.ong. Mr Collett. 
Zimvente, Mr Irwin, 


Julia, 


Maga, Miss Taylor. 
Ebra, Mrs Keeley. 
Zamti, Miss Poole. 
Chinqte-te-to, Mr Keeley. 
Urasming, Mr Brady. 
Dim-sing, Mr Tuarnonr. Pop kin, Mr Evaus. 
Benaska, Mr W.H. Payne. Jarphis, Mr Heury. 
Tamur, Mr Mears. Etan, Mr Bender, Octor, Mr F. Sutton, 
Kanghi, Mr Eller. Kokonor, Mr Paulo. 


SURREY. 


A New Dramatic Romance, entitled 
THE DEATH-LIGHT! 
Lilian of the Valley. Mrs W. West. 
Salvador St Henri, Mr Balls. Herrick Wildwater, Mr Elton. 
Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, MrJ. Reeve. +' 
After which, the Faice of 
ONE! TWO! THREE! FOUR! FIVE! 
Sophy Coupleton, Miss Vincent. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Dr Endall, 
and Dick Buskin, Mr J. Reeve. 
To conelnde with an Historical Drama, called 
THE PROSCRIB’D ONE! 


Rose Downright, Miss Vincent. 


Harry Alias, Sam Dabbs, 


QUEEN'S. 


A Comic Drama, altered from Cuerry’s Comedy of 
THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 
The Widow Cheerly, Mrs D. Lee. 
Governor Heartall, Mr Dowton. 
To conclude with a Drama from Mottgers, entitled 
THE HYPOCRITE. 
Charlotte, Mrs D. Lee. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr Dowton. Mawworm, Mr Wilkinson. 


NEW CITY THEATRE. 


A New Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE VILLAGE GAMESTER. 
Mr William Button, Mr Webster. 
After which. the Comedietta. called 
PAY POR PEEPING! 





| In the course of the Evening, Master Hughes will perform on 

| the Harp. 

To which will be added, a Burletta, entitled 

| THE HUNCHBACK. 

Wormwood, Mr Webster. 

And Mr Sharp will exhibit his powers ou Ventriloquism. 
To conclude with a Grand Spectacle, entitled 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


Susan, Mrs Webster. 
| 
| 


(to whom all books, and communications for the 
at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuapprat, Pall- 
CiarRKke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Stkanee, Paternoster row; 
TurNouR, Theatrical Ayevt, 10 Bruad coart, Long Acre ; TOMLINSON, 


Library, Great Newport street; Hanns. Bow street; T.Titanay, 74 Drury lane, Corner of Russellcourt; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street 
Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen.—PRICE ONE PENNY. : oe 


AD) ERTISEMENTS received at the Ufice, 2% Brydges street. 


(C. and W. REYNELL, Printers, 45 Broad st Golden sq. 





